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1 62 Reviews of Books 

which Americans give to educational problems. Although he calls at- 
tention to the fact that American scholastic emblems depict a youth, 
not with a book in his hand, but in gymnastic costume, he nevertheless 
concludes that a nation which is so solicitous for the education of its 
sons, and those of its guests, has before it a glorious future. 

The style is simple and direct, and the shortness of space has not 
led to absence of color. Particularly good are the characterizations 
of men, which are both lively and sensible. 

Carl Russell Fish. 

Spanish Mission Churches of New Mexico. By L. Bradford 
Prince, President of the Historical Society of New Mexico. 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa : The Torch Press. 191 5. Pp. 373.) 
Governor Prince's book deals with a section of the United States 
whose recorded history commences with the year 1539, when Fray 
Marcos of Niza visited and took possession of the country for the 
Spanish crown. Subsequent expeditions to the close of the sixteenth 
century came in fairly rapid succession, and all had more or less in 
view the dual object of conquest by cross and sword. Thus was Chris- 
tianization of the southwestern natives begun by Franciscans nearly 
seven decades before the founding of Jamestown; hence, in being the 
scene of practically continuous missionary activity for almost four cen- 
turies, New Mexico is unique in the annals of the religious history of 
the United States. 

At the outset the author summarizes the history of the Franciscan 
missions of California and that of the early exploration and coloniza- 
tion of New Mexico, with the resultant missions founded in the latter 
province. A chapter is devoted to the general history of missionary 
labors in New Mexico, which were definitely commenced when Coro- 
nado left the country in 1542, and another chapter to the Pueblo Indian 
rebellion of 1680, which resulted in the destruction of the mission and 
the murder or flight of all the Spanish friars, followed by the conquest 
twelve years later and the rebuilding of the churches chiefly on other 
sites. 

The churches of Santa Fe are first considered in extenso, beginning 
with that of San Francisco, which superseded an insignificant chapel 
during the custodianship of Benavides, who went to New Mexico in 
1622, not 1626 as the author states (p. 73). This adobe church, which 
was practically destroyed by the Indians in 1680 and rebuilt in 1713- 
1714, still exists as a part of the present cathedral. The oldest church 
in Santa Fe, however, is that of San Miguel, built evidently at the time 
of the founding of the town by Onate in 1605. It likewise was partly 
destroyed by the Pueblo Indians in their great revolt, but was restored 
by Governor Vargas in 1693-1694, and in 1710 was rebuilt. Other 
churches in Santa Fe dating back at least a century — of which there 
were eight, including three family chapels — are adequately described 
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and illustrated. Indeed, sixty-seven pages of the book are devoted to 
the more or less ancient ecclesiastical edifices of Santa Fe alone. 

In this brief review we cannot follow the author in his summary of 
the history of the various missions established among the Pueblo tribes, 
as he describes each of twenty-three churches that still exist or which 
existed during the early period of the Franciscan labors. More modern 
than some of these are the Spanish churches at Santa Cruz (founded 
1695), Albuquerque (1706), and Chimayo (1816), to each of which a 
chapter is given. The final pages are appropriately devoted to a brief 
account of the Penitentes, a survival of the Third Order of Saint 
Francis, now happily less active than formerly, owing to discourage- 
ment by the Catholic Church. 

Altogether, Governor Prince's Spanish Churches of New Mexico is 
a welcome addition to the recent better books pertaining to the history 
of New Mexico. By drawing on many of the best sources the author 
has avoided practically all the pitfalls of various earlier writers on the 
subject of missionary labors in the Southwest, and although the book 
is avowedly popular it will afford adequate information on one of the 
most interesting phases of the early history of our country. 

In treating a subject in which the liability to err is so great, it 
would be surprising were we not able to point to a few blemishes. By 
far the chief sin of omission is the lack of an index, while a list of 
the chief works on the subject would likewise have been useful. On 
pages 79, 80, 350, we find Geronimo de la Llama for Liana. The loca- 
tion of the Capilla Castrense on the " west " side of the plaza at Santa 
Fe (p. 127) is a slip for the southern side. Although Fray Geronimo 
de Zarate Salmeron manifested great zeal among various Pueblo In- 
dians, there is no evidence that he was " appointed head " of the Fran- 
ciscan labors in New Mexico as stated on page 183. It is hardly proper 
to speak of the San Diego church at the Jemez pueblo of Gyusiwa as the 
Jemez mission (pp. 180, 183), as there were at least three missions 
among these Indians ; and it is misleading to say that Sandia is the only 
pueblo besides Laguna " that has been established since the arrival of 
the Spaniards" (p. 187; cf. p. 189), as many other pueblos were aban- 
doned or destroyed during the revolt and subsequently re-established 
on other sites. The author confuses Acoma (Acus) and Hawikuh 
(Ahacus) on page 217. Silva Nieto did not accompany Letrado to 
Zufii in 1629 (pp. 230-231), as may be learned by consulting the two 
Relaciones of Perea; and Letrado was killed not in 1630, but in 1632. 
San Juan is not "Caypa" pueblo (p. 283) but Ohke, while " Caypa " 
(Kah-po) is Santa Clara as mentioned on page 292. Pecos was not 
abandoned in 1840 (pp. 324, 328, 330), but two years earlier. The Tewa 
and Piro groups of tribes (pp. 335-336) are confused. 

However, all these are more or less minor points. In the main the 
author has handled his subject well. 

F. W. Hodge. 



